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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LeEsLIE’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa 
tive newspaper men in every part of the United States, those who 
would be willing to furnish special information regarding matters of 
special interest in their respective localities whenever it might be re 
quired. The editor will be glad to receive communications on th's 
subject from responsible persons. 


The One Thing To Do. 


HERE is no disguising the situation. A rising 
sense of indignation against Spain is seizing hold 
of the American people. The De Lome incident 
attracted particular attention to the Spanish 

Minister's blackguardly attack on President McKinley. 
There was more than this in it. The letter of De Lome 
was written to a newspaper man of prominence in Ma- 
drid. Its purpose, therefore, was to influence the Spanish 
press in its attitude toward the United States. De Lome’s 
attack on President McKinley was not of so much conse- 
quence, therefore, as was the line of policy which De Lome 
had marked out for the Spanish journals. 

In ourindignation at the assault upon the President, we 
have overlooked the importance of the Minister’s letter as a 
revelation of Spain’s methods and purposes. The letter 
was no mere slip of the pen. De Lome is a trained veteran 
in the service of his country. He is a diplomat of expcri- 
ence, and he means what he writes. Therefore, when he 
says, as he does, that ‘‘something very great must be done 
or we shall lose,” he admits that the situation of Spain is 
most critical. When he tosses aside the much-vaunted 
‘‘liberal” Spanish plan of autonomy as a mere makeshift, and 
confesses that the negotiations of Spain with the United 
States for a reciprocity treaty have only been carried on 
‘* for effect,” he reveals not only the weakness of Spain in 
Cuba, but also its duplicity and deceit in dealing with us. 

Sensational as De Lome’s letter was, it did not compare 
in this respect with the frightful explosion in the harbor of 
Havana. But for the De Lome incident, it would have 
been incredible to imagine that the destruction of the Maine 
was the result of a deliberate purpose. It will still be 
impossible to believe that this was so until abundant proofs 
have been forthcoming. But no time should be lost in 
reaching a conclusion, and there is only one way by which 
it can be reached, and that is, by raising the wreck and 
subjecting every part of the Maine to inspection. Sub. 
merged in the bed of the harbor, as a part of her hull must 
be, it will be difficult for expert divers to make more 
than a superficial examination. The wreck should be raised, 
whether it is of any value or not, if only for the purpose of 
satisfying the public mind. For it is safe to say that if it 
is believed on evidence that the destruction of the great 
battle-ship was deliberately wrought by Spanish subjects, 
the American people will demand swift reparation. 

It is curious to note the wide differences of opinion 
regarding the cause of the accident. Witnesses agree that 
there were two explosions, and that the ship did not sir k 
at once. They agree that these explosions occurred in the 
forward part of the ship, in or near the magazines. Rear 
Admiral Jouett insists that if a magazine had exploded 
there would have been nothing left of the ship but its 
stern. Senator Hale, chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, believes that the explosion was accidental, and says 
that ‘‘a battle-ship is little less than a volcano under the 
most favorable circumstances.” Captain Robert D. Evans, 
of our navy, believes that the Maine was destroyed by a 
torpedo fired by an insurgent at the Spanish war-vessel 
lying in the vicinity of the Maine, but which missed its 
mark and struck the American vessel. He scouts at the 
theory that the disaster occurred frgm an explosi.n of the 
gun-cotton on board. But Commodore George W. Mel- 
ville, chief engineer of the navy and the designer of the 
Maine, has a theory that the eight hundred pounds of gun- 
cotton stored in the bow of the vessel exploded and was 
the cause of the trouble. 

General Blanco, the Governor-General of Cuba, attrib- 
utes the accident to an explosion of the boiler for the dy- 
namos. The London Globe charges it to an infernal ma- 
chine hidden in the coals thrown in the furnaces, and it 
recalls that the last serious disaster of this nature, occur- 
ring in peace time, was in 1881, when the British ship 
Voterel blew up in the Straits of Magellan. The verdict 
of the court in this case was that the explosion was caused 
by the formation of coal-gas, although another suggestion 
made at the time was that,it was caused by a substance 
ealled xerotine, a siccative, stowed in the paint-room. In 
1882 an explosion on the British steamship Triumph was 
also traced to the use of the xerotine siccative. In this 
connection it is interesting to recall that a fire occurred on 
the Maine in August, 1895, while she was at the Brooklyn 
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Navy Yard. It was attributed to oil-soaked waste which 
had been ignited by the sun’s rays, a rather remarkable 
occurrence, quite as mysterious as the recent explosion on 
the Maine. 

General ‘Tracy, who was Secretary of the Navy when 
the Maine was built at a cost of nearly two million and a 
half, thinks the disaster was purely accidental. Captain 
Dickens, chief of the Navigation Bureau at Washington, 
says if a torpedo had been fired under the battle-ship she 
would have sunk almost immediately instead of gradually. 
He believes the explosion occurred in her magazine. 
Hiram 8. Maxim, chief engineer of the Maxim Gun Com 
pany, saysif a torpedo exploded under the Maine, in close 
contact, it would have been liable to ignite the inflamma- 
les inside, by concussion. Pay-director Pritchard, re- 
tired, of the United States Navy, who, when on duty, was 
always in charge of the magazines, does not believe the 
Maine, while lying in aharbor on a mission of peace, could 
have carried enough steam to have caused the explosion of 
her boilers. He doubts that an explosion of the magazine 
occurred, unless some explosive was introduced into the 
ship for that purpose, as he says it would be possible to 
build a fire on the floor of the maga.ine of a steamship 
without doing any damage. 

It will be seen that the best authorities utterly disagree 
as to the cause of the calamity. Nothing remains, there- 
fore, but to raise the wreck and have a thorough examina- 
tion made by a competent commission. That this wiil be 
done there is no doubt. But until it has been done and the 
report officially promulgated, we can afford to suppress our 
indignation, if we cannot allay our fears. 


Are Our Battle-ships Safe? 


ORE than one naval expert expresses the belief 
that the Maine was lost by reason of spontaneous 
combustion, originating in the dangerous locality 
of its magazines. Once before, a mysterious fire 

occurred on this battleship. This was on August 1st, 1895, 
while she lay at her dock at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Not much damage was done, but the cause of the fire was 
always a mystery. The only explanation made at the time 
was the very unusual one—that some oil-soaked waste had 
become ignited from the rays of the sun. 

A similar fire occurred in the coal-bunkers of the battle- 
ship Oregon, on the evening of November 22d. This was 
attributed to spontaneous combustion, curiously enough, 
caused by water leaking into the coal-bunkers and creating 
terrific heat from the accumulated gases. The intensity of 
this heat on a war vessel can be inferred from the state- 
ment made by Assistant-Engineer Bennet, of the United 
States Navy, some time ago. He spoke of an ironclad 
upon which the temperature near the boilers could be as- 
certained only by introducing a thermometer on the end of 
a long pole, and it showed 202 degrees. It was impossible, 
he reported, for a man to go upon the gratings behind the 
upper parts of the boilers, where the principal steam- 
valves were placed, without becoming almost roasted. 

We know that the Maine was poorly constructed. Her 
history is a history of mishaps. Her completion was de- 
layed by defects in the material of which she was built, 
and much of the work upon her was found to have been 
improperly done. The history of the Mazne is little differ- 
ent from that of most of our war vessels, and many compe- 
tent engineers have grave doubts as to the sea-going and 
fighting qualities of American war-ships. We need recall 
but a few facts to warrant this suspicion. We will con- 
sider the casualties of the past year. 

In February ’97 the double-turreted monitor Puritan, on 
the voyage from New York to Charleston, South Carolina, 
to join the White Squadron, was able to make only five 
knots an hour. The weather was good, but the engines 
worked poorly. On her way back from Charleston the 
Puritan’s engines broke down, and the court of inquiry 
placed the responsibility on the faulty designs of the ma- 
chinery and boilers. On the trial trip of the Puritan she 
was reported to have made a magnificent run, but when 
she was put in service her engines promptly gave way. At 
the close of June two crown sheets of the furnace of one of 
the Puritan’s boilers collapsed, while she was at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, though the boilers were inspected only a 
fortnight before, and were then reported to be all right. 
Finally, last fall, the Puritan was sent to Norfolk for re- 
pairs, with the statement that though she had scarcely had 
a year of service, the construction board found that from 
four to six months’ work would be required to make her 
seaworthy. Thus a battleship, rated among the twelve 
first-rate ships of ,the navy, and relied upon as ready for 
duty all last year, was shown to be utterly unable to get 
under way from her dock in an emergency. 

April 15th the battle-ship Oregon arrived at Port Orchard, 
Puget Sound, to go on dry-dock. Either through negli- 
gence, carelessness, or accident, the ship was injured while 
crossing over the sill of the dock. Her frame and keel- 
plates were injured and other damages were inflicted. Last 
November, while still on the Pacific coast, water leaked into 
the Oregon’s coal bunkers, and a fire was caused by spon- 
taneous combustion, and was only extinguished wlth great 
difficulty. 

Last May the torpedo-boat Porter’ was found to be defec- 
tive, both as to design and workmanship, though her build- 
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ers were paid more than $21,000 in excess of the contract 
price. 

September 12th, while,the torpedo-boat Rodgers was on 
her official trial trip in Chesapeake Bay, five men were sc- 
riously injured by escaping steam. The crank-shaft broke 
in three places, two cylinder-heads were ruptured, and the 
machinery generally was broken. <A few days before this 
the machinery of the Rodgers broke down and she was re- 
turned to the dock. 

September 15th, while the big battleship Jndiana was 
being dry-docked at Halifax because no dry-dock in this 
country was able to accommodate her, she was improperly 
handled in some way, and the bottom bulged under the for- 
ward turret. Last January, while on the way from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Key West, her boilers sprung a leak, and she 
could only run at half speed. She finally had to be taken 
in tow. This magnificent war-ship, which cost nearly five 
million dollars, has two complete sets of boilers, and it was 
supposed that when one was disabled the other could be 
used. At other times this great vessel has been in peril 
While on the way from Norfolk, to take part in the summer 
evolutions of 1896 off the New England coast, her guns 
shifted and her turrets narrowly escaped destruction. A 
year ago, in a storm off Hatteras, the turrets and guns be- 
came unmanageable a second time. This is one of the Jarg- 
est of the United States war vessels, but evidently not one 
of the best. 

In January last, the battle-ship Jovra arrived at Hamp- 
ton Roads with its twotwelve-inch guns so crippled that 
they could not be used. An attempt at target practice had 
been made on the way up, and after the sixth shot the 
‘*dash pot” broke, which left the ship in a dangerous con- 
dition and at the mercy of an enemy. This is the ship 
built by the Cramps, and for which they were paid a bonus 
of about one hundred thousand dollars, because of the 
speed she developed on her trial trip. The Jowa is the 
largest and most powerful ship of the navy, and was sup 
posed, in speed and fighting ability, to equal any vessel 
of her class in the world. Only last November the naval 
trial board spoke of her superb qualities. 

In the middle of January last the battle-ship Tervs, 
which has had one constant record of misfortune, was started 
from the Navy Yard at Brooklyn for the Dry Tortugas. 
The history of the 7eras is a history of failure. At one 
time she collapsed and had to have another bottom put in, 
and her structural weakness was so great that it was 
feared she would fall to pieces in the Brooklyn dry dock. 

Our torpedo boats suffer with the rest. Recently the 
Foote, on the road from Port Royal, 8. C., was nearly 
wrecked in a gale off Hatteras, and it is doubtful, in view 
of this experience if it can be kept at sea for more than 
one night at a time. 

The above is a record of one year, and this is not all. 
Our navy yards are filled with broken-down battle-ships, and 
Congress is constantly besought to vote large appropriations 
for their repair and improvement. The cruisers Chicago and 
Atlanta have been undergoing repairs for over two years, 
and it will be a year or more before they will be ready for 
service. Thus far, more than $1,000,000 has been spent 
in reconstructing the Chicago, or more than the original 
cost of the ship. The Philadelphia, Charleston, Yorktown, 
the Ranger, and Adams are all at the navy yards, awaiting a 
thorough overhauling. The Pensacola and Hurtford must 
be thoroughly repaired, the latter practically rebuilt. Not 
less than from $100,000 to $200,000 must be spent on each 
of these vessels, and as much more on the errark, which is 
at the Norfolk yard. 

This is the condition of the American navy, and the 
people should remember this when they think of such a 
dreadful thing as war with any other nation that has a 
navy. 


The Plain Truth. 


The editors of New York State have, through their State 
Associations, declared that the Ellsworth Anti-Newspaper Bill 
is ‘‘an infamous outrage,” and have appointed a committee to 
enter a protest against its passage. It is hardly credible that 
there are men in the Legislature who owe everything they 
have, so far as their reputation is concerned, to the public press, 
but who stand willing to favor a measure that would inflict the 
greatest hardships on newspaper publishers. The editors of 
New York have it in their power to unmake the men they have 
made, and from the open expression of General EF. H. Butler, of 
the Buffalo News, and other representative editors of New York 
State, it is clear that they do not propose to permit themselves 
to be trifled with. 


Another Englishman has come to visit us, filled his pockets 
with our good money, and gone home to revile us. After the 
very hospitable reception Anthony Hope received in the United 
States, he goes back to London to make the foolish statement 
that he believes half the population of the United States is com- 
posed of iuterviewers ‘‘ whose predominant characteristic is 
conceit.” He complains because everybody asked him ques- 
tions as to his opinion of the United States, while no one asked 
him anything regarding England or the English. We would 
like to ask Anthony Hope a question about the English which 
is a question about himself ; "f he is so fond of England and the 
English, why doesn’t he stay at home and lecture, and leave the 
United States off of his visiting list ? 

It’is a reflection on the enterprise of the daily newspapers, 
not to mention the Associated Press, that on February 11th 
they printed as fresh news the advices from the Klondike re- 
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ceived from Captain Ray by the War Department and dated 
November 3d. Ina recent issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY we gave 
Dawson advices up to December 9th and Skagway advices up 
to Januiry 2d, and we reported that the situation was un- 
changed at Dawson, excepting that the exodus of miners had 
diminished the number of mouths to feed. Captain Ray’s 
report of November 3d was made at a time when Dawson City 
was panic -stricken, because of the approach of winter and 
because of the failure of the trading steamers to bring in prom- 
ised supplies. Dawson City may be suffering for food at pres- 
ent, but Captain Ray’s despatches deal with the situation as it 
was at the opening and not at the close of Winter. 


It looks as if New York might join the long list of States 
which hold biennial sessions of their Legislatures. It is not gen- 
erally understood that beside New York, only five other States 
hold annual Legislative sessions. Governor Black has twice 
recommended the change, and the Legislature has taken his sug- 
gestion under very favorable consideration. It would be a dis 
tinct gain for tax-payers if the Legislature of New York would 
meet but once in two years. All vested interests would breathe 
more freely if Legislative sessions were held at less frequent in- 
tervals, and if they were much shorter in duration. The Troy 
Times, which no doubt speaks with the authority of Governor 
Black behind it, says with truth that ‘‘an annual Legislative 
session is disposed to be woefully profligate with the law”—and 
it might have added, with time and money too. 





The New York Central Railroad has long employed a sort of 
civil-service system in dealing with its employés, and now the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad and Canal Company has devised 
a plan by which the record of each employé will be kept, so 
that merit can be properly recognized. The enterprising vice- 
president of the road, Mr. Horace G. Young, has approved the 
new plan, which embraces the penalty of dismissal for dishon- 
esty, intemperance, disloyalty, or gross carelessness. On the 
other hand, special credit and acknowledgment will be given for 
the exercise of good judgment in emergencies, and for other 
meritorious acts or qualities. As an outcome of this system a 
still greater improvement in the high efficiency of the road is 
expected, and a closer relationship between the employed and 
the employer. A similar plan might well be adopted by all 
large corporations. 

The fact that a delegation of very prominent business men 
representing large commercial, financial, and mercantile inter- 
ests, has memorialized the President to interfere in the Cuban 
matter must not be lost sight of. It is evident that the focus of 
public interest centres on the Cuban question. Minister de 
Lome’s letter discloses the bitterness of Spanish feeling towards 
the United States, and the interception and exposure of the let- 
ter reveals the remarkable resources of the Cuban insurgents. 
The memorial submitted to the President by a large number of 
firms throughout the country recites that the Cuban war dur- 
ing its three years’ continuance has caused a total loss to import 
and export trade of $300,000,000, not including heavy sums in- 
volved by the destruction of American properties or properties 
supported by American capital and enterprise. The memorial 
recites that only about fifteen per cent. of the sugar factories of 
the island were operated last yéar, and that eighty per cent. of 
our Cuban trade depends upon this crop. It is stated further 
that unless peace should be established before June all the busi- 
ness depending upon the sugar crop for the year will be sacri- 
ficed, as it will require all the rainy season of summer and fall 
to prepare for next winter’s crop, by repairing damaged rail- 
ways, machinery, and fields. These are facts that relate direct 
ly to the commercial welfare of the United States, and they 
must, therefore, receive the attention of the government. Com- 
ing, as they do, at this time, when the action of the Spanish 
minister and the unfortunate destruction of the Maine have 
embittered the feeling between the nations, they are calculated 
to weigh heavily against the Spanish government and in favor 
of American interference. It cannot be denied that the Cuban 
situation is approaching an acute stage, and it is possible that 
the crisis is not far off. 





= ALEXANDRE SILoti is the latest piano-forte virtuoso to 
command the respectful admiration of critical New York. He is 
a Russian, and one of the 
most distinguished pupils 
of the late Franz Liszt. 
Siloti’s technical mastery 
of the instrument is con- 
sidered as little short of 
marvelous, even by the 
partisans of the unfor- 
gettable Paderewski. 
But, as he has neither the 
hair nor the poetic sensi- 
bility of the Polish won- 
der, the latter’s reputa- 
tion is not in danger of 
_ 3 eclipse. However, he is 
establishing a proud posi 

tion of his own. The 
musical doctors of the daily newspapers are devoting columns 
of diagnosis to ‘‘ the velocity of his runs—clean, certain, impec- 
cable ; the accuracy of his octaves ; the ridiculous ease with 
which he negotiates the most difficult passages, preserving the 
integrity of their figuration ; and the irresistible force of his 
bravura.” And yet, the ‘‘inner significance” of music (as 
known to these gifted critics) is beyond his ken. In his two re- 
citals, thus far, Siloti has given rather prosaic interpretations 
of Beethoven and Chopin, but has roused real enthusiasm with 
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the compositions of some of the younger Russians, such as 
Rachmaninoff, Glazounoff, Arensky, and Liadoff. His playing 
of Pabst’s paraphrase of a theme from Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Eugen 
Onegin” made his first audience fairly gasp with pleased sur- 
prise. 


=One of the most active members of the Indianapolis Busi- 
ness Men’s Convention, which appointed the monetary commis- 
sion of which ex-Senator 
George F. Edmunds was 
chairman, was George 
Foster Peabody, a repre- 
sentative on the executive 
committee for the State 
of New York. Mr. Pea- 
body was prominent in 
the campaign of 1896 as a 
member of the executive 
committee of the Nation- 
al or Sound-money De- 
mocracy, and took an 
active part in the fight 
against free silver and 
its candidates. He 
was one of the earliest 
advocates of the appoint- 
ment of a commission of 
experts to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the defects of 
our currency and banking systems, and make suggestions to 
Congress in favor of needed reforms. As a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Sound Money League he has 
been closely identified with the educational propaganda against 
free coinage, which has been quietly carried on by that organi- 
zation during the past year. Mr. Peabody is a member of the 
banking house of Spencer Trask & Co., is a director of the Edi- 
son Electric Company, of Brooklyn, is treasurer of the Hamp- 
ton Institute, at Hampton, Virginia, and is connected with 
numerous business and railroad enterprises 
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= The missionary has come to be the advance agent of pros- 
perity in many instances. The Rev. 8. Hall Young, the first 
missionary in Dawson 

City, was sent last fall 

‘ to the Klondike region 
by the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions. 
He was a successful mis- 
, Sionary several years in 
Southeastern Alaska 
among the Stickine In- 
dians, going there in 
1878. He has since been 
the pastor of the West- 
minster Church in Woos- 
ter, Ohio. He offered his 
services last summer for 
the Klondike mission, 
and was accepted and 
sent in August. He was 
accompanied by Rev 
George A. McEwen, M. D., a young minister of Farmington, 
Missouri. who had specially fitted himself for mission work. 
These missionaries sailed on the 13th of August last, eneounter- 
ing much hardship and privation between Dyea and Dawson 
City, and were lost for a time in the wilds of that inhospitable 
region. They gave up the journey and went into camp for the 
winter. A government surveyor chanced to find them and 
gave directions by which they were enabled to resume their 
journey, reaching their destination, Dawson City, October 7th. 
Their first meeting was held on the day following. A good con- 
gregation received them kindly and gave them every possible 
assistance in the arrangements for permanent services. <A sa- 
loon building, one story and a half, twenty-five by thirty feet, 
built of logs and chinked with moss, was rented for $850 in ad- 
vance for six months. The upper half-story was divided into 
ten bedrooms, which Mr. Young rented readily for $20 a month 
each, and thus secured the rent for the entire building. The 
lower story was devoted to mission purposes, with a reading 
and writing room free to all the miners. Thus the mission 
work was begun in earnest. But a hilarious boarder reaching 
his room very early Sunday morning, and retiring under the 
influence of liquor, kicked the candle over. The house was soon 
in flames and was burned to the ground. 
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An association was 
formed, a new building erected, and so the mission was again 
housed. The expense of living may be inferred from some of 
the prices which Mr. Young quotes : ‘* Common joints of stove- 
pipe at $1.50 each ; small paper of tacks at fifty cents ; candles, 
$1.50 each ; rough lumber, sawed from the small trees in that 
region, $400 per thousand, and flour, $200 a sack.” Mr. Young 
takes a hopeful view of the situation, and feels that there will 
be no serious suffering before April, when the government will 
have abundant supplies for their relief. The temperature was 
sixty degrees below zero when Mr. Young wrote on December Ist. 


=The American ambassador to Germany, Hon. Andrew D. 
White, LL.D., has cabled a denial that he has been treated dis- 
courteously by the Emperor, William II. Diplomacy requires 
such denials, and some of them are true. We have no idea that 
Mr. White would tamely submit to snubs even from the Em- 
peror. But unfortunately, as far as the Emperor himself is 
concerned, alleged discourtesies are frequent. One reason for 
them is his well-known irritability, due to physical infirmities, 
the shortness and weakness of his left arm, occasioned, as he 
thinks, by the malpractice of the English physician who at- 
tended his mother when he was born, and the pains in his ear 
and head, which have given rise to rumors that he had become 
insane. An incident that occurred in 1866, when he was only 
seven years of age, shows that his mother, the Empress Fred- 
erick, taught him plain lessons in courtesy. By maternal or- 
ders he was sent down to the lake regularly every morning at 
an early hour torow. The smallest and lightest of the sailors 
was selected to teach him the art. One day the prince arrived 
earlier than usual. The sailor, who had just been tarring, was 
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Still in his working-clothes, smirched with blackness. When the 
little prince inhaled the disagreeable odor he vowed that nothing 
would induce him to row with such a dirty man. The sailor 
was anything but polite. ‘ Prince,” said his tutor, who had 
been listening, ‘‘ you are gravely unjust to this man in reproving 
him for his dirty clothes. In doing his duty as a sailor he can- 
not, when tarring, have regard to his dress. In touching a 
tar-brush spots are inevitable. Your remark was too hasty, and 
therefore unjust. I feel sure you already are sorry that you 
let yourself be carried away to insult needlessly a faithful, 
dutiful sailor of the King’s navy.” The prince at once held out 
his hand to the man. At this moment the mother of the prince 
drove past. Seeing her eldest son hand in hand with the sailor, 
she asked what had occurred, and on hearing the incident, at 
once enforced yet more strongly the discourtesy of which he had 
been guilty. Recurring to Ambassador White, we have been 
reminded recently of his early relations with Ezra Cornell, the 
founder of Cornell University, by an oration on Mr. Cornell, 
delivered in Ithaca. During Mr. White’s terms of office as State 
senator in 1862-66 the question arose as to the acceptance by 
the State of the Congressional land endowment for colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. The share allotted to New 
York amounted to nearly a million of acres. There was much 
difference of opinion as to the proper disposition of this immense 
gift. The friends of the already existing colleges wished to 
have it parceled among them. Mr. White advocated the policy 
of keeping the endowment as an entirety for founding a new 
institution, worthy of the country and the State. Mr. Cornell, 
himself a senator at the time, offered an additional donation of 
$500,000, provided the Congressional endowment should be 
preserved intact and the institution located in Ithaca, Mr. Cor- 
nell’s native town. After delay and discussion the offer was 
accepted, and in 1865 was passed the bill incorporating ‘‘ The 
Cornell University.” This may be regarded as the turning-point 
in Mr. White’s career. 


==Miss Margaret Pascal, who for the past thirty-four years 
has been one of the teachers of the Children’s Aid Society in 
New York, has retired 
from that service to 
work in the field of ele- 
mentary civics and pa- 
triotism, in which she is 
practically the pioneer. 
When the late Colonel 
Balch, of the New York 
Board of Education, 
conceived the notion of 
introducing the instruc- 
tion of patriotism into 
the public school curric- 
ulum, it was to Miss 
Pascal to whom he car- 
ried his idea, and in her 
he found an ardent sym- 
pathizer for his senti- 
ments. She first pre- 
sented the idea in prac- 
tical form in the Rhine- 
lander School, of which she was the principal. This school was 
given to the Children’s Aid Society by the Misses Rhinelander, 
hence its name. It became, under the guidance of Miss Pascal, 
the model school of the society. Captain Wallace Foster, of 
Indianapolis, received from Miss Pascal’s work the inspiration 
that has resulted in the placing of a flag on every school-build- 
ing in his own city. In the manual training department of her 
school for several years the girl’s sewing-class has manufactured 
silk flags that have been presented to President McKinley and 
ex-President Cleveland, and have been by them gratefully re- 
ceived and acknowledged. Many prominent officials of Greater 
New York have also been recipients of these honors. There are 
in New York many clubs organized for the instruction in Amer- 
ican patriotism of boys of foreign parentage, and among those 
clubs Miss Pascal intends to establish her system of object-lesson 
classes. These clubs are under the direct patronage of the Pa- 
triotic League, and it is Miss Pascal’s purpose to make them 
constantly more and more subservient to the original idea of 
true patriotism. The Lafayette Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the Patria Club, the Daughters of the Revolution, 
and many eleemosynary societies in New York City have be- 
come interested in the work which Miss Pascal is doing, and 
have engaged her services to promulgate her doctrines among 
those to whom they will be most beneficial and where they will 
accomplish the greatest good. 





MISS MARGARET PASCAL. 


= Princesses are somewhat common in this country, but the 
descendant of a genuine African prince isa rarity. The young 
woman whose portrait 
appears herewith is of 
genuine royal descent, 
however, being the 
daughter of one of the 
princes of West Africa. 
He was known to the 
missionaries to this con- 
tinent as George, and 
was the absolute dictator 
of a territory covering 
several thousand miles 
on the west coast. His 
only daughter was adopt- 
ed, upon his death, by 
Rev. David Day, a prom- 
inent Lutheran mission- 
ary, and came to this 
country with Mr. Day a 
few months ago. Al- 
though a full-blooded 
African, she possesses remarkable intelligence and speaks Eng- 
lish excellently. She has decided to become a missionary of the 
Lutheran Church, to her own people, and will soon graduate 
as a deaconess at an institution in Baltimore. ‘‘ Princess Zoe,” 
as she is known, is the first colored woman to become a deacon- 
ess of the Protestant Church in America 
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THE CREW OF THE ‘ MAINE,” MOST OF WHOM WERE LOST. 











THE SAILORS OF THE ‘*MAINE.”’ 


AIR: “THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


Wuat dirge shall be sung for the men of the Maine, 
Who went down in the night with the ship that they cherished P 
No dirge ! but a pzan in honor’s proud strain 
For the heroes of duty, the faithful who perished. 
Not the wild surging wave, 
Not the battle-cry brave, 
To inspire their stanch hearts as they went to their grave. 
They died for the flag! leaving deathless their story 
Entwined with the stars and the stripes of Old Glory. 


HENRY TYRRELL. 
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‘* KAISER WILHELI1 DER GROSSE,”’ 


LARGEST AND FASTEST STEAMSHIP IN 


THERE is not in all the world a more inspiring sight than the departure or arrival of a modern ocean steamship—that triumph of s« 
express steamship, Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse (King William the Great), is the largest in the world, her dimensions being: I 
appearance. As she moves through the waters like a thing of life, with the German and the American colors flying, the smoke 
glorious picture !” 
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sience and invention, and most imposing symbol of man’s c 
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rolling from her four 
Such a picture has been made—painted by a master hand and lithographed by Messrs. Sackett & Wilhelm, in fourte 


xen colors. 
here, in the triumph of having made the fastest maiden trip, and the fastest from Southampton to New York, on record ( 
background against a sky flushed with the crimson and purple of ear 
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This is indeed a noble work of art 
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, worthy of its grand subject. Itshows the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse as she appeared upon her first arrival 
mighty vessel glides superbly along the North River front, with the sky-scraping buildings of Manhattan for a 
rly framed end hung, its effect is richly impressive. 
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A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 


No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 
than those of the commercial traveler. The ‘‘ drummer,” 
as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
experiences. LeEsLre’s WEEKLY would like to print some 
of the most interesting personal reminiscences of the 
American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best stary, sketch, experience, 
or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story from 
five hundred to two thousand words long. The stories 
submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEELY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are inclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the 1st of June next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by the literary editor of this paper. 
Communications should simply be addressed to the Editor, 
LesLiz’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Horse He Rode. 


Peoria, ILLINo!s, February 1st, 1898. 

To one of a reflective turn of mind the study of fellow-pas- 
sengers is an unfailing source of enjoyment, the more so on the 
transcontinental lines of railroad, where stations are far apart 
and the scenery somewhat tiresome at times. 

On a bright day some time ago it was my fortune to consti- 
tute one of a well-filled car-load of passengers who had been 
domiciled in the Pullman car ‘ Moza,” en route from Kansas 
City to El Paso, Texas. My interest in my fellow-travelers con- 
centrated on two, representing, as they did, widely divergent 
phases of life. As far as the east is from the west, so far in- 
deed were these lives removed from each other, past, present, 
and future. They occupied only in common, the plane of 
youth. God’s mysterious Providence had set a great and im- 
passable gulf between them otherwise. 

Lieutenant H——, of the ——th United States Infantry, en 
route to the San Carlos agency to enlist a company of Apache 
Indians for his regiment, was one of the finest specimens of phys- 
ical manhood it has been my fortune to meet. West Point turns 
out many such—manly, brave, vigorous young fellows, as well 
equipped in mind as in body. What is more beautiful than 
youth when to the graces of person are added those charms 
of easy self-possession acquired by mental discipline, aided per 
haps by travel at home and abroad? Then, too, these young 
officers, whose future is assured so far as this life is concerned, 
show a freedom from the care and anxiety that so early fur 
rows the brows of many young men in civil life. Well fed, 
well clothed, an honorable and honored profession, an educa- 
tion which, so far as the practical phase of life is concerned, is 
not furnished by the best colleges of our land. Necessarily 
sound in body, they come from West Point to enter the duties 
of life endowed with all that the wealth of this great nation 
can give them. 

And the lieutenant, this bright morning, full of life, was the 
centre of attraction to more than myself. There is contagion 
in the sunshine of youth, and I pity one who does not seek to 
warm himself in its rays. Of a genial disposition, attractive 
person, and an interesting talker, the lieutenant’s hearty laugh 
now and then rang through the car, causing an approving 
smile from those even too remote to catch the volley of wit that 
provoked it. God bless you, lieutenant, with all your wealth 
of health, life, and spirits! May that life long be spared from 
the treacherous Apache’s rifle or the Sioux’ hunting - knife ! 
That life carries not only enjoyment to its owner, but to all 
those with whom it comes in contact. 

At the farther end of the car sits another young man. He 
occupies two seats with his attendant. His cheeks are sunken, 
his eyes are large and brilliant with fever’s consuming fire. His 
hands are like skeletons, while his sunken chest heaves with bis 
labored breathings. His clothes hang loosely about the atten- 
uated form, ‘ How are you feeling now /” his companion kind- 
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ly asked. With the consumptive’s never-failing hope, a sickly 
smile passes over his wan features. ‘‘ Better this morning—lots 
better. I will be riding a bronco in less than two weeks.” 

At Deming we lose the lieutenant. El Paso is reached at 
noon. The far-gone sufferer is taken to the Grand Central 
Hotel. We go to one directly across the plaza. The shades of 
night fall and the city is wrapped in slumber. At that hour 
just before dawn, when sleep secures its firmest hold on the 
tired traveler, pistol-shots ring out on the still morning air. We 
jump from our beds. A lurid glare pervades our rooms. We 
rush to the window—the Grand Central Hotel is on fire ! High- 
er and higher the great red flames leap into the darkness. The 
hotel is doomed—may not ours be in danger? Hastily dressing, 
we run down stairs. Two or three partly-dressed and excited 
guests of the burning hotel are seeking protection in ours. 
What is coming? One bearing a burden on his shoulders. We 
open the door—it is the consumptive in the arms of his faithful 
attendant. Those large eyes are closed, the pale face is now a 
ghastly hue, the breath comes in short, quick gasps. Excite- 
ment and exposure have proven too much. He is carried to a 
room and a physician is sent for, but the sufferer is beyond 
human help. 

He rode his horse before the two weeks of his morning’s pre- 
diction, but it was the pale horse we all must sooner or later 
ride. EY S 


A Drummer Finds a Cowboy Band. 


Topeka, Kansas, December 31st, 1897. 

Editor Leslie’s Weekly :—Vhere’s no reason why a drummer 
should not be stuck on a band, and a unique band at that. I've 
been nearly all over the West within the last two months, and 
I've gone this trip for years back, yet here’s the most original 
scheme I’ve struck in 
a long time. 

I send you its pho- 
tograph, and you can 
print it if you like 
At first sight perhaps 
you'll think the pic- 
ture represents some 
erack regimental 
band of the regular 
army; or maybe 
you'll jump at the 
conclusion that some 
new Sousa or Gil- 
more has arisen in 
the West. No, sir; 
you'll be wrong. 
That’s the only cow- 
boy band of music 
in the whole coun- 
try; it’s the glory of Woodbine ranch, the pride of Dickenson 
County, and the wonder of the State of Kansas. 

You'll say, when you read this: ‘* I never heard of a cowboy 
band before.” You can bet you didn’t, and in the played-out 
East you probably never would if you hadn’t been lucky 
enough to have me for a traveling correspondent. Commercial 
men have interesting experiences once in a while, and this is one 
of them. Now, I’m going to tell you all about it. 

Every successful man should know how to blow his own 
horn, but G. G. Gillett, Dickenson County’s cattle-king, goes 
that one better by doing the thing with trombone and bass 
drum and all the minor accessories of a full-blown brass-band. 

I was in Abilene, Kansas, three weeks ago, when a long cat- 
tle-train came slowly into the depot. There was nothing very 
astonishing about that, but to see and hear a cattle-train arrive 
to the sound of some of the best music you ever heard in your 
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life was a new one on me. Standing on a flat car, ranged ina 
circle in the regular band-stand style, and not in the least put 
out by the motion of the train, were nineteen or twenty stal- 
wart, typical cowboys, with long hair, hide leggings, and big 
white sombreros. They were equipped with bassoons, trom- 
bones, saxhorns, clarionets, cornets, piccolos, and drums, of 
which they were making the most artistic use. The cars rolled 
along ina sort of rhythmical time to the strains of ‘‘ Rosalie, 
the Prairie Flower,” and the steers rubbed their noses against 
each other’s shoulders in a peaceful sort of way that made me 
remember about music being able to soothe savage breasts, or 
whatever you call it. The big engine that drew the train puffed 
slowly and majestically at the head of the procession, like a 
glorified drum-major, and a wreath of white smoke from the 
stack floated rearward over the heads of the musical cow-punch 
ers, the hypnotized steers, and the moving cars, like an ori 
flamme of war. 

Well, I managed to get introduced to G. G. Gillett, the owner of 
the cowboy band, before the train left Abilene. [le suggests Jim 
Corbett a bit at first, only that he is far better-looking and much 
more agreeable. He told me that on his great ranch at Wood 
bine he employs a large number of cowboys, and that for the 
bright idea of organizing them into a band for their own amuse- 
ment he is principally indebted to his wife. It proved the finest 
thing imaginable, and it is a regular occurrence now at Wood 
bine ranch for country boys and girls all over the section to 
gather there for dances and concerts given free by the band. 

A wonderful taste for music has developed among the cow- 
boys, and they practice all the off-time in their mess-house. Mr. 
Gillett says they don’t ask for a better pastime, and that when 
they travel with cattle the railroads pay the expenses. A long, 
tedious trip on the cars is lightened quite a lot by the presence 
of the band. The cow-punchers are a fine crowd; I shook 
hands with them all. The flat-car that they use for a band- 
stand comes into requisition when the train nears a depot of 
some size. There were six thousand head on the train I saw, 
some of a big bunch Mr. Gillett was shipping from Texas. He 
is asort of Napoleon of ranchers, having built up the biggest 
live-stock shipping business in the State of Kansas within a 
year’s time, and having begun in the smallest way. He says 
he has just built a new barn that holds thirty-six horses. 

But the cowboy band is his pet scheme ; it didn’t cost him 
much for the instruments, and no cattle-rancher ever had a 
band like it. It’s the first and only cow-puncher musical or- 
ganization in the United States. And there has never been a 
mishap but once ; that was when the band was leaving Wood- 
bine ranch with a heavy consignment of cattle, and Mrs. Gillett 
waved a red kerchief from the veranda in farewell. <A big 
steer ran amuck and stove in the bass drum with its horns. 
They quieted the brute by striking up ‘“‘Green Grow the 
Rushes.” There was quite a crowd on the platform at Abilene 
when the train pulled out, and Mr. Gillett has kept his promise, 
you see, by sending me this picture of the band, including one 
of himself and his wife. Now, if you were a drummer, you 
might know something about what’s going on in the world. 

A WESTERN DRUMMER. 


The Rowdy Passenger and the 
Meek Salvation=-Army Lad. 


ASHLEY, PENNSYLVANIA, February 3d. 

WE were a trio of commercial travelers representing various 
eastern houses, comfortably isolated in the smoker of the west- 
bound Lake Shore train. We were engaged in that delight of 
delights to your true-blue ‘‘drummer”—yarn-spinning. The 
boot-and-shoe man had just concluded a good joke, and the 
laugh had hardly died away, when we reached South Bend. 

Among those who boarded the train and entered the smoker 
was a broad-shouldered man fully six feet and built in propor- 
tion. But with—oh, what a face! That face was enough to 
convict its owner of all the crimes on the calendar. With his 
hat pulled down well on his face he lounged down the aisle like 
a Western desperado. The train had hardly traversed a mile 
when the nature of the man proved itself as ugly as his vicious 
phiz. His first act was to put down every window in the car— 
and it was midsummer, with the car stifling from heat and 
cigar-smoke. The conductor, coming in a few momer:ts later, 
promptly raised the windows again, remarking that ‘‘some 
people must have water in their veins instead of blood.” 

This so angered the big man that he jumped up and, with an 
oath, said, *‘ See here; I put down them windows. Haven’t Ia 
right to have my comfort ?” 

‘Yes ; but not at the expense of others,” replied the con- 
ductor, not at all ruffled. 

With a muttered imprecation 
the brute sat down, coward 
stamped allover him. At Porte 
a Salvation-Army officer came 
in—quite a young fellow, about 
twenty-five years of age. He 
had hardly taken a seat and the 
train started when our would-be 
bully hada goat him. Hesaid: 
‘*The country’s come to strange 
things when its religion’s man- 
aged by monkeys dressed in sol- 
diers’ clothes.” Apparently no 
one heard him. 

‘** Hypocrite !” 

This brought a stare from 
everybody except from the ob- 
ject at whom it wasaimed. Get- 
ting no answer, he strode into 
the aisle and launched into in- 
vectives that would have roused 
a saint to anger. 

In the midst of a cursing 
tirade against the Salvation 
Army in general, and the young- 
er officers in particular, some- 
thing happened. A blue sleeve 
was seen to cleave the air, a bunch 
of five on one end of it and a 
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BANQUET TO THE “‘ MAINE’S”’ OFFICERS AT THE HAVANA YACHT CLUB, JANUARY 30TH. 


sturdy shoulder at the other. The big bully was seen stretch- 
ed over two seats, and as quiet settled down once more a calm 
voice was heard remarking: ‘‘ When you again undertake to 
browbeat a Salvation-Army officer, or the cause he represents, 
first make sure that he is not a reformed pugilist.” 

Some hours later we learned that the young Salvationist had 
formerly been a light-weight pugilist of some repute in Chicago. 

A. J. M. 


(Other stories in this competition to appear.) 


An American Boy Sees Gladstone. 


THE DIFFICULTIES HE SURMOUNTED IN SECURING ADMISSION 
TO His PRESENCE. 

WHEN I started out on my trip to Europe I went with the 
avowed determination to interview England’s Grand Old Man. 
This interview was to be one of the chief events of my trip, and 
it goes without saying that I looked forward to it with feelings 
that were various. I don’t know in the first place whatever 
made me say that I 
was going to do it, 
but I am almost sure 
that I promised some 
enterprising West- 
ern editor to bring 
him back the longed- 
for interview, and of 
course, after promis- 
ing it to him, I prom- 
ised it also to several 
city dailies. I wished 
afterwards that J 
had never done it, 
especially after I got 
to England. 

I worked my pas- 
sage across the At- 
lantic as pantry-boy 
in a cattle-ship. The 
work was not so very 
hard, and I saved 
about $50 by doing 
it, or rather I would 
have saved the fifty 
if I had possessed it. My chief duty on board the ship was 
washing dishes, and as the plates poured into the pantry from 
early morning until late at night, I was kept decidedly busy. 
And then I was sea-sick for two days, was miserable and home- 
sick, but finally landed in John Bull land not much the worse 
for my nautical experience. The very first thing I did was to 
look for a place where I could work for my room and board, 
and then I began to bunt around for Mr. Gladstone. 

Watching the papers every day I soon learned that he was 
at Hawarden Castle, in Wales, and I at once sat down to write 
him a letter. In that letter I told him how I had worked my 
passage to Europe, was going to work my way all over Europe, 
and ended by asking him to grant me an interview. I marked 
the letter ‘“‘ personal” and sent it ; then I waited for an answer. 
In my youth and simplicity I confidently expected to get one 
by the very next mail, and I felt sure that the great statesman 
would be only too glad to help me along by granting the desired 
interview. But as the days passed and the answer did not come, 
I began to understand that I was dealing with an English diplo- 
mat, and not with one of our good-natured American Senators. 
Before the answer finally arrived I was quite prepared for what 
it contained. I had expected a refusal at first, and sure enough 
I got it, and it was not to be mistaken. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s sec- 
retary regrets that owing to the state of Mr. Gladstone’s health 
he will be positively unable to grant any interviews,” I was 
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a little disappointed, but I determined to write another and 
stronger letter in answer. This I did, but as the weeks rolled 
by I got no reply, and finally I saw that something must be 
done or I would have to leave for Germany without having 
seen the man I wanted most to see in all England. 

All at once I determined to take a decisive step—I wouid go 
to Hawarden Castle, and perhaps by some means I might be 
able to see him. I hoped that because of my extreme youth he 
might be moved to talk with me for a few minutes at least, so I 
jumped on a train one day, and after riding clear across England 
in about five hours, I found myself in the quaint little village of 
Hawarden. It was a charming little place, so quiet and peace- 
ful that I was almost ashamed of myself for coming there to 
bother the old man that owns most of the village. ‘‘ But busi- 
ness is business,” I soliloquized, and planned my campaign 
against the castle in great detail. 

I really think I enjoyed waging that petty war against the 
Gladstone family, for that was what my quest amounted to 
before it was finished. By degrees I involved the whole tribe in 
the question whether or no I was tosee the Grand Old Man. 

The very first thing I did was to go and see the younger Mr. 
Gladstone, who is rector of the Hawarden Church. I hoped that 
through him I would be taken to the castle. He received me 
with all courtesy, treated me with the utmost kindness, and was 
interested in the story of my trip, but he could not take me to 
his father. The fact of the matter seemed to be that he was 
positively afraid to do so. ‘‘ I once took a Bishop from America 
up to the castle,” he said, ‘‘and when I got him there father 
wouldn’t see him, so you can imagine how I felt. I would not 
care to risk such an occurrence again.” 

So it was evident that I could not hope for any help from Mr. 
Stephen Gladstone. Then I cast around for scme one else to 
whom I could appeal, but all the villagers were afraid, and 
advised me to give up trying, because it was quite useless, they 
said. But after trying every one outside the castle, I determined 
to storm the castle itself, and one fine morning I scurried through 
the gates and presented myself at the main entrance. A great 
burly footman answered my knock, and asked what I wanted 
‘*T would like to see Miss Helen Gladstone,” I said. ‘*‘ What 
name ?” growled the footman. ‘ Oh,” I said, ‘‘ she doesn’t know 
me,” which was very true. Finally a tall, angular person, in an 
Eton suit and sailor hat, made her appearance, and inquired 
what I wanted. I soon saw that this was Miss Gladstone, erst- 
while principalof a girls’ school, and well versed in discipline 
and all kindred matters. I stated my desire to the lady and was 
immediately and emphatically sat down upon. It appeared that 
it was she who answered my letter, and she was angry that I 
should make my appearance at the castle after she had told me 
that it would be impossible to see her father. I admitted that 
it was hardly the thing to do, but pleaded that I had an excel- 
lent excuse. But she wouldn’t hear of any excuse, and went 
away and left me standing in the door. Some people would 
certainly have gone away after this, but I had expected as 
much. ‘I'll be back in the morning,” I yelled, as she disap- 
peared through the door. ‘‘ Well, vov needn't,” she called back ; 
‘it won’t do you any good.’ 

But the next morning I again presented myself at the door 
and inquired for Miss Gladstone. She came, she saw, and was 
conquered, for after a fifteen minutes’ debate she finally con- 
sented to take me in, and I had won the day. 

Mr. Gladstone was seated in his study when I saw him, lean- 
ing back among the cushions of a great arm-chair. This study 
is a wonderful room. Large and well-lighted, it is <i iueal 
recom in which to work, and Mr, Gladstone ¢2°:s it his ‘‘ Temple 
of Peace.” It is here that he spends most of his time, reading 
and sometimes writing. The furniture is antique, and consists 
principally of the two writing-tables and the book-shelves, be- 
cause the library is so large it occupies most of the space. 
Around the walls are numerous portraits and medallions of his 


friends and colleagues, and I particularly remember a bronze 
one of Tennyson that occupies the place of honor. On the man- 
tel was a large bust of the Queen, and scattered about the room 
were souvenirs of the great life that Mr. Gladstone is complet- 
ing. 

He looked up as I entered, and when I went up to him he 
shook hands with me cordially. ‘*So you’re a young Amer- 
ican, are you ?” he said, with asmile. ‘‘ And why did you ever 
come so far from home?’ Then I told him something about my 
trip. ‘*‘ And are you ever going to school again?’ ‘I hope to 
do so,” I replied. He seemed pleased at this, and went on to 
tell me the value of a college course. ‘‘ And you say you are 
writing for some American papers ?”’ he continued. ‘If that is 
so, maybe you can tell me about this ‘ new journalism’ we hear 
so much of now.” I told him that our ‘‘ new” journals were 
quite beyond description, but that I would try and tell him a 
little about them. He was glad to hear anything, and when I 
finished he said that he was glad they didn’t have any of them 
in England. ‘‘I suppose you'll never be in politics any more, 
Mr. Gladstone?’ I asked him. He hesitated a moment, and 
then said : ‘* No, child ; ’'m done with them now.” 

The interview didn’t last very long. I couldn’t press him on 
politics when he said that he intended to have nothing more to 
do with them, so our conversation was confined principally to 
myself, for he was interested in my trip, which he character- 
ized as ‘‘ enterprising.” Before I left he gave me some photo- 
graphs of himself, but, as usual, none of them resembled him in 
anything but the features. He is much more feeble than his 
pictures ever make him to appear, and when he drives out he is 
always wrapped in rugs and shawls, even insummer. Every 
care is taken from bis mind by the family, and he does nothing 
but read and write all day long. Few but his old friends are 
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ever permitted to speak to him, and though crowds of tourists 
(principally American) throng the village every summer, the 
most they ever get for their trouble is a ¢limpse of him as he 
drives through the street. 

I was immeasurah! iinpressed with the great man from the 
first. Noone can come in contact with his great mind without 
fseimg nobler for it, and association with him would be worth 
several years of a lifetime. 

Before leaving I was shown over the elegant castle that 
forms the home of the statesman. It is the most beautiful place 
imaginable, and is provided with every comfort. Here the 
best-known man of the century in politics is spending the last 
daysvof a life that can never cease to be remarkable. 

HARRY STEELE MORRISON, 
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Life Insurance—More Questions 
Answered. 


THE annual statement of the Manhattan Life of New York, 
just issued, is an interesting document. It shows a prosperous 
condition of affairs, and is highly complimentary to the man 
agement of the president, Henry B. Stokes. The income of the 
Manhattan Life during 1897 was more than $2,645,000. It paid 
to its policy-holders nearly $2,200,000, and it had a surplus at 
the close of the year of nearly $1,500,000. The increase in its 
assets was over $522,000, and of its surplus nearly $267,000. The 
total assets of the Manhattan Life at the close of the year were 
over $15,000,000, and it has thus far disbursed to its policy- 
holders more than $42,000,000. This is a very clean-cut, intelli- 
gent statement. 

‘““G. H. 8.,” of Baltimore, makes a statement in reference to 
the returns from an Equitable Life Policy which he took in 
1870. Hesays he understood at the time of insuring that he 
would receive certain dividends and benefits, but he now finds 
that he would have been better off if he had put his money in a 
savings bank. Ofcourse, ‘‘ G. H. 8S.” knows that he has had safe 
life insurance during the long interval since he took out his 
policy, and that, if he had put his money in a savings bank, he 
could not have had this life insurance. It is safer for a man to 
put his money in a savings bank, if he knows that he is not go- 
ing to die ; but, obviously, this is a thing that no one can know. 
If ‘‘G. H. 8.” had died, his heirs would have had the value of 
his policy. The Equitable keeps its contracts, and if ‘‘G. H.S.” 
finds anything in his contract that has been violated, and will 
give the facts to me, I promise to turn the light of publicity on 
the subject ; but my inference is that ‘‘G, H. 8S.” accepted as- 
surances and promises of certain agents, instead of relying upon 
the exact terms of his policy, which is the only contract with 
him that the company can recognize. I agair urge upon my 
readers the absolute necessity of having all agreements put in 
writing and signed by the responsible officers of the insuring 
company. 

* R. O. P.,” of Washington, complains that after having been 
insured in the Mutual Reserve for twelve years and paying as- 
sessments of sixty dollars each, they have been raised to $132. 
He calls this a ‘* freeze-out” and an injustice, and asks if the In- 
surance Department permits such a thing. This question was 
passed upon not long since by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts. His approval was requested by the Mutual Re- 
serve of an increase of assessment on Certain certificates. This 
association stated that the proportion of losses outstanding on 
December 3ist, 1897, and due to be paid by that class of its 
membership insured under the fifteen-year plan, was $406,890.53, 
and that an assessment by the rate last paid by this class would 
produce $328.500, leaving a deficiency of nearly $80,000. 

The Association further stated that the estimated amount 
that would become due for death claims from the same class 
during 1898 was over $2,422,000, and that to meet this, and pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the fund required by the law, it 
would be necessary to make succeeding assessments upon the 
basis of attained age instead of the current age upon which the 
contracts were issued. The Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts promptly granted the request of the Mutual Reserve, 
on the ground that the proposed increase would not be ex- 
cessive under the conditions stated, and that it was necessary to 
make the increase in order to avoid a deficiency. ‘‘R. O. P.” 
has learned what every one who joins an assessment or frater- 
nal order must learn sooner or later, viz., that safe life insur- 
ance cannot be had on the cheap plan originally laid out by the 
various benevolent, fraternal, and assessment organizations. 

“J. H. R.,” of Glenville, Ohio, asks for information in re- 
gard to the American Real Estate Co.,of New York. This is 
not an insurance concern, as I understand it, and, therefore, I 
am not prepared to answer. 

““C, M.,” of Orange, New Jersey, asks my opinion in refer- 
ence to the Royal Arcanum, the National Union, and the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters. He says: ‘‘I am a member of all 
three, but recently I have had some little misgivings as to the 
two former, owing to the increase of the assessments, especially 
of the Royal Arcanum. Permit me to thank you for your able 
and well-reasoned replies to your numerous correspondents.” 
*C. M.” is thoughtful enough to send me documents referring 
to the companies regarding which he writes. Of the three, the 
Foresters seems to stand the best. The National Union reports a 
balance of net assets of a little over $71,000, while its total con- 
tingent mortuary liabilities are over $200,000. The Royal 
Arcanum reports, and I speak now of reports made at the close 
of 1896, a balance of net assets of $359,000, and total contingent 
mortuary liabilities of $491,000. I can see nothing in the future 
for the members of these organizations except an increase in 
their assessments. I would much prefer an old line company 
to any one of these, even if it cost me considerably more. 

A Brooklyn correspondent inquires if I can tell him how the 
insurance companies divide their expenses. I answer that in 
almost every line of business the expenses may be divided into 
two parts: Ist, Sums paid out for taking care of the business ; 
2d, Sums paid out for promotion. In the case of a large mer- 
cantile establishment like that of Claflin & Co., the expenses for 
supervision, banking avi bookkeeping would come under the 
first heading, while the cxpenses for salesmen, buyers, storage, 
eve., would come under tne second heading. 

On investigation it will be found that the expenses of care- 
taking, in almost every business, notwithstanding its nature, 
are much less than those of promotion. Life insurance com- 
panies are no exception to the rule. The care-taking expenses 
of the business, like those at the head office, salaries of officers 
aud clerks, the expenses necessary to look after investments, 
etc., are but asmall percentage of the total miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the company. The great bulk of these expenses go to 
the men who promote, or, in other words, secure and hold the 
business. If men voluntarily applied for life insurance and de- 
posited the premiums therefor at the company’s local offices in 
the same way that they arranged for and looked after their 
bank accounts, the enormous expenses of promotion could be 
saved; but it is found absolutely necessary, in order to secure 
life insurance, to send around men of ability and good presence 
to explain the different plans and to urge men to afford proper 
protection for their families or themselves. Probably there are 


almost from the time the jury enters the box. 
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not far from 50,000 men engaged in the work of life insurance 
in the United States alone, and the maintenance of this immense 
army is the chief item of expense which the companies have to 
meet. When that day comes, when men voluntarily seek all 
that is for their best good, including life insurance, then this 
item will be eliminated from the business and a corresponding 
reduction made in the rate. 

A recent trial in this city indicates that the terms of a policy 
constitute a contract with the insured, and that this contract is 
equally binding on both parties. Edwin A. Ames sued the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, upon a policy of $10,000, 
issued upon the life of Henry A. Ostermoor. When Ostermoor 
was insured, in 1895, he stated that he had not consulted a 
physician since the previous January. It was proved on the 
trial that when he received his policy he was a sick man, and 
that he had been consulting physicians and had suppressed that 
fact in making his application. The court held these facts to 
be a part of the contract, when it was so specified in the policy, 
and decided in favor of the insurance company, as it very 
properly and justly should have done. 


Financial—An Ohio /lan’s Prediction. 


; 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Dayton, Ohio, to ‘‘ Jasper,” 
declares that he isin favor of free silver coinage, and adds that, 
if the financial situation were changed by the adoption of the 
free silver idea, ‘‘ the financial loss of the millionaires and trusts 
would be some one else’s gain. Instead of 30,000 men worth 
$1,000,000, there would be 80,000,000 people benefited.” My cor- 
respondent’s figures will not stand an analysis. If he is right in 
his statement that there are 30,000 men inthe United States 
worth $1,000,000 apiece, and that it would be better if this 
amount were divided among 30,000,000, I infer that he argues 
that he would be well satisfied if 30,000,000 men had $1,000 
apiece ; but there are 90,000,000 persons in the United States. 
What would become of the 60,000,000 who did not get anything 
in the proposed division of property? Property for the most 
part goes to the man who wins it by hard work. Of course some 
property is inherited and some is secured by unfair and even 
dishonest means ; but for the most part great properties have 
been accumulated because their owners were great men in the 
business sense. The history of all rich men who started with 
nothing proves my statement. Envy is the chief attribute 
of ignorance and vice. The robber defends his crime on the 
ground that the rich should divide their riches, and that if they 
will not divide they should be compelled todo so. This is a 
brutal argument, but in its ultimate analysis it is the argument 
often used by men who pride themselves on their integrity, but 
who are envious of those who have done better than they have. 

This meanest of human instincts is behind much of the public 
clamor against railroads and corporations generally, and the 
most remarkable thing about it is, that whenever a few ambi- 
tious men, as unscrupulous as they are ambitious, begin to raise 
the anti-monopoly cry, either that they may the better be en- 
abled to blackmail corporations, or that by rallying around 
them a mass of followers they may secure political preferment, 
the public will listen to the shouters and join in the shouting. 
Untold injury has been done, in the memory of most of my 
readers, by senseless uprisings of this character. 

I do not mean to say that corporations are blameless. They 
do many things that are unjustified, but so doindividuals. The 
same law that applies to the individual applies equally to the 
corporation ; in fact, ina suit for damages an individual has 
a fair show in court, while a corporation is doomed to defeat 
Because of this 
prejudice against corporations, the latter are driven to every 


‘stratagem and device, every legal technicality or statute of 


evasion or limitations, to get the better of a jury that is doing its 
best to get the better of the corporation. 

The farmer thinks it entirely just to seek through :egislation 
to benefit his own special interest. When oleomargarine inter- 
feres with the’sale of butter, the farmer is prompt to advocate 
the passage of a bill to restrict or prohibit its sale. The raiser 
of wheat joins with the miller in protesting against the adultera- 
tion of wheat flour with corn flour. The producer of whale oil, 
no doubt, would attack the producer of mineral oil and demand 
the destruction of the Standard Oil Trust, if it would not be 
ridiculous for him todoso. But the moment the railroad, the 
bank, or any other corporation seeks to defend its rights, it is 
accused of trampling on the rights of the private citizen. 

My Ohio friend should think of these things and should 
remember that there is such a thing as fair play. If he believes 
it is right to pay the public debt with silver worth in the 
bullion market only half of its coinage value, why should he 
not go a step farther and insist that it is entirely fair to pay the 
debt in copper, which does not cost the Government to exceed 
ten cents for every dollar coined ? And would this help our 
credit ? Suppose we had the right to do it, and did it, would we 
be able to borrow on a gold basis thereafter, or would we have 
to stand where we placed ourselves, that is, on the copper basis ? 
What hurts a man more than the loss of his credit, and what 
destroys credit more quickly than the loss of confidence ? 

A correspondent at Stockton, Cal., wants information in 
reference to General Electric. He says it at one time sold above 
par, and that he cannot understand why it should have gone to 
pieces. General Electric was manipulated by a clique, who 
took advantage of the market to unload on innocent purchasers. 
The stock is now in control of strong parties, and I would not 
advise my correspondent to sell at present prices. The business 
of the company is increasing, and with better times it will share 
in the general prosperity to a very large degree.» 

A reader at Toledo calls attention to the recent annual re 
port of the Chicago Gas, or rather the People’s Gas Light Com- 
pany, of Chicago. He asks if I «sink it was a favorable report. 
I answer in the affirmative. The report showed net earnings on 
the stock during the past year of nearly six and one-half per 
cent. It must be borne in mind that the consolidation of the 
Chicago gas companies, which naturally has resulted in a con. 
siderable reduction in fixed charges, has been operative less 
than half a year. The present year, therefore, with a natural 
increase in the consumption of gas, and with the benefits that 
must follow the consolidation of the gas properties, will show a 
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considerable surplus over the six per cent. required to pay the 
dividend on the stock in addition to the interest on the bonds. 
I must commend President Billings for the conciseness and 
clearness of his annual report. It is a model and a modest doc- 
ument, a good one for other large corporations to pattern after. 
From Boston comes an inquiry in reference to Metropolitan 
Street Railway stock. My correspondent says that he holds a 
block of the stock that he purcbased at 110. He wants to know 
if it would not be a sensible thing to take his profit, or some of 
it. around 160. 
five per cent. on its stock. 
profit he would be perfectly safe in taking it and putting it in 
Consolidated Ice preferred, Lead preferred, or some of the 
The advance 
in Metropolitan has been good. but there are limits to its rise. 
JASPER 


I reply that the Metropolitan is paying only 
If my correspondent has a round 


other first-class dividend-paying preferred stocks. 


The Destruction of the ‘‘ [aine.’’ 


What actually occurred at Havana on the night of Tuesday, 
February 15th, so far as the facts have transpired, is briefly 
this : 
waters during the present revolution, dropped anchor in Ha- 
vana harbor on January 25th. 


The Maine, the first American war-vesssel sent to Cuban 


There she lay, alongside the 


Spanish cruiser Alfonso X1/., between the city on the one side 


and Morro Castle and Cabanas fortress on the other. The cap- 
tain and most of the officers and crew were in their sleeping 
quarters, when a terrific explosion—some say two explosions, a 
lesser followed instantly by a greater one—rent the vessel asunder 
a little forward of amidships, throwing high in the air a mass of 
débris. Smoke and flames burst out after the concussion, which 
was heard all over the city of Havana. Crowds of people rushed 
to the water front, the fire department turned out, and boats 
hurried from all directions to the scene of the disaster, those of 
the Spanish cruiser being the first and most efficient to render 
assistance to the wounded and drowning. The Maine went 
down in six fathoms of water. Of about four hundred persons 
on board, 253 were killed—all sailors or marines, excepting the 
two officers, Lieutenant Jenkins and Engineer Merritt. A large 
number of the survivors were wounded, and these have been 
sent back to the United States. The Maine is a total wreck, 
and it is unlikely that her hull can ever be raised, though she 
will be dismantled of her guns and other valuable material. 

The Maine, like her sister ship, the Texas, is one of the sec- 
ond-class battle-ships authorized by Congress in 1886. The 
Maine was built in Brooklyn and the Texas at Norfolk. Both 
represented the first attempts at building modern battle-ships in 
America, and it took ten years to finish them completely. The 
Maine was officially rated as a second-class battle-ship of 6,648 
tons displacement. Her armament consisted of a main battery 
of four ten-inch guns, mounted in pairs in two turrets, and six 
six-inch guns, two each in the bow and stern and two on the 
main deck superstructure amidships. She had twelve-inch ar- 
mor on the water-line belt and on the barbettes which supports 
the turrets, with ten-inch on the turrets proper. The engines 
and boilers were below a protective deck of steel two inches 
thick on the crown and four inches on the slopes. The other ar- 
mament consisted of eight seven-pounders and four machine 
guns. There were also seven torpedo tubes and two thirty-foot 
torpedo boats, each weighing seven tons. The Maine’s machin- 
ery was put in by the Quintard iron works. She was designed 
by Chief Constructor T. D. Wilson. Her keel was laid on Octo- 
ber 11th, 1888, and she was launched on November 18th, 1890. 

It is said that difficulty in getting the heavy armor caused the 
delay in completing her. Her dimensions are: Length at load- 
water line, 318 feet ; beam, 57 feet; draught, 21% feet. Her 
displacement was 6,648 tons. She could carry enough coal to 
steam 7,000 miles at ten knots. She had twin screws, and the 
indicated horse power of her vertical triple-expansion engines 
was 9,000. The armor in the water-line belt and the barbettes 
was twelve inches thick, and on the turrets ten inches thick. A 
protective steel deck two inches thick on the crown and four 
inches on the slopes protected the boilers and engines. The 
Maine could hurla broadside of 1,322 pounds, not including her 
small-arms fire, and she could fire 1,224 pounds ahead from her 
two turrets and forward guns, besides the smaller fire. Her 
crew consisted of 878, besides officers and 40 marines. The 
officers of the Maine were : Captain C, D, Sigsbee, commanding; 
Lieutenant- Commander, Richard Wainwright ; Lieutenants, 
George F. W. Holman, John Hood, and Carl W. Jungen ; Lieu- 
tenants (junior grade), George P. Blow, John J. Blandin, and 
Friend W. Jenkins ; Naval Cadets, Jonas H. Holden, Wat T. 
Cluverius, Amon Bronson, and David F. Boyd, Jr.; Surgeon, 
Lucien G. Heneberger; Paymaster, Charles W. Littlefield ; 
Chief Engineer, Charles P. Howell, Passed Assistant Engineer, 
Frederick C. Bowers ; Assistant Engineers, John R. Morris and 
Darwin R. Merritt ; Naval Cadets (engineer division), Pope 
Washington and Arthur Crenshaw ; Chaplain, John P. Chid- 
wick ; First Lieutenant of Marines, Albertis W. Catlin ; Boat- 
swain, Francis E. Larkins ; Gunner, Joseph Hill; Carpenter, 
George Helms. 


Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets. 


Dr. Dys’ esthetic products have obtained the greatest success 
in Paris this season, and for some time past every steamer 
brings us Dr. Dys’ bottled ‘* Séve Dermale” and his ** Sachets de 
Toilette.” 

This well-deserved success is due to the composition of Dr. 
Dys’ ‘* Sachets de Toilette.” To obtain the latter, the most re 
freshing plants are used, the seeds of which are ground and the 
flowers broken. Mixed with the ablution of warm water, they 
form a balsamy milk which revives the complexion, gives firm 
ness to the skin, and prevents wrinkles. 

Everybody knows that American women have the finest com- 
plexion on earth, but the point is to retain it, and it is a sufti- 
ciently important question to her to occupy her attention, as 
this superiority, unfortunately, is lost rather early. Dr. Dys’ 
treatment permits, not only the retention of this natural bloom, 
but offers to those who have lost it the means to recover it. 

Write to Darsy, 31 rue d’Anjou, Paris, for circulars, sent free 
on applieation, 
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SPANs«H CRUISER ‘‘ MARIE THERESA.” 


Spanish and American War Vessels Compared. 


Most of the war-talk lately heard in this country has been based upon the tacit assumption 
that Spain is inferior to the United States in the number and strength of her available battle- 
ships. A yearJor so ago, possibly, such may have been the case. A month ago, or at the 
beginning of the current year, Spain’s persistent activity and our own comparative apathy in 
naval affairs had reduced matters to something like equality. To-day, the loss of the Maine 


puts the United States actually behind Spain in the number of her up-to-date war vessels. In 


= 


1896 the only Spanish armorclads in commission were the Almirante Oquendo, the Vizcaya, 
and the Infanta Maria Teresa —sister ships, and all of the modern armored cruiser type, 
built at Bilbao. The Marie Teresa visited New York on the occasion of the Columbian celebra- 


tion, and the Vizeaya is now on her first visit to American waters, under command of Captain 





eget are AR RIN 


D. Antonio Eulate. The dimensions of the Vizcaya are: Displacement, 7,000 tons ; length, 340 
feet ; breadth, 65 feet ; draught, 21 feet 6 inches; horse power, 13,000; armor belt, 12 inches ; 
speed, 20 to 21 knots ; complement, 500. 

Within the past eighteen months, by a veritable tour de force, Spain has added to her 
commissioned force the battle-ship Pelayo, which has been fitted with new machinery and mod- 
ern armor and armament, the armored cruiser Carlos V., the armored cruiser Princesa De 
Asturias, and the armored cruiser Cristobal Colon. She is now pushing the rebuilding of the 


battle-ship Numancia, which will sbortly be ready for commission, and within the next few 





months she will have ready for service two 7,000-ton armored cruisers of the latest type—the 


Cardi Cisneros ¢ Cataluna. The new cruisers are approaching completion in the dock 
ardinal Cisneros and Cataluna. The ne » oo 8 I TYPES OF THE PRINCIPAL VESSELS IN THE SPANISH NAVY. 


yards of Ferrol, Carraca, and Carthagena. Their characteristics, as given by a Spanish naval 





THE SPANISH CRUISER, ‘‘ REINA REGENTE,” RECENTLY SUNK WITH HER CREW OF 
FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY MEN. 


expert, are: Length, 106 metres ; breadth, 18 metres, 8 centimetres; draught, 6 meres, 6 centi- 
metres ; displacement, 7,000 tons; engines, 15,000 horse power; speed 20 knots; armor belt, 31 
centimetres; deck, 5 centimetres ; gun position, 27 centimetres ; conning tower, 31 centimetres ; 
armament (Hontoria system), 24 centimetres. There are two 14-centimetre, quick-firing guns, 
twenty of small calibre, and eight torpedo tubes. 

Compared to their sister ships, the Infanta Maria Teresa, the Viscaya and the Almirante 
Oquendo, these new cruisers have an increase of 1,200 horse power in their engines, which, of 
course, will give a large increase of speed. In addition, there is the finer model, which will add 
still further speed, and the armored belt which defends the vital parts of the Cardinal Cisneros 
is larger, and the quality of the plates has been improved. 

‘*We maintain hopes,” says the Spanish writer, ‘‘ that the sister ship in Bilbao will have even 
stronger resistive power, The defensive power of the whole has also increased not a little, for 
they have the exceptional advantage of a battery of 14-centimetre quick-firing guns.” Com- 
paring the above-named vessels with the best in our navy, Spanish authorities conclude that the 
latter are absolutely inferior. 

The United States Congress, meanwhile, has not authorized any additions to our navy, nor 


as yet provided the armor for the battle-ships under construction—J/linois, Alabama and Wis- Se 
a 





consin. The seven United States armorclads in commission on the Atlantic coast, the battle- 


ships Jowa, Indiana and Massachusetts, the second-class battleships Maine and Tewas, and 
t MODERN TORPEDO WARFARE—CLEARING THE TRACK—RAM, OF THE CRUISER ‘‘ CHICAGO” 
the armored : ruisers Brooklyn and New York are new redueed to six by the loss ef the Maine. ©LA4S8, FOLLOWING TORPEDO INTO ACTION, 
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OFFICERS’ WARPROOM WHERE THE OFFICERS WERE GATHERED WHEN THE EXPLOSION 
OCCURRED. 
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‘“ MAINE’? AND HER MEN, BEFORE SAILING 
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The largest steamship in the world is the new twin-screw express steamer of the North German Lloyd 
Line, “‘The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” (** William, the Great’). This magnificent vessel is nearly 650 
feet long, and has a displacement of 20,000 tons. It is the oe achievement of modern ship-building. 

We have secured permission from the North German Lloyd Steamship Co. to makea chromo-lithograph 
in fourteen colors of this splendid vessel. This picture is 40% inches long and 21% inches wide, and is one 
of the largest chromo-lithographs of the kind ever made in this country. 

The steamship is shown as it is going up the magnificent harbor of New York, with the massive 
new edifices known as “‘sky-scrapers’’ in the lower part of the city, in the background, constituting a 
picture well worthy of a place in any library. 

It is in the highest style of the plate-printer’s art, and is without question the most beautiful view of 
New Vork Harbor and its water life that has ever been published. 

Cut out this advertisement, write Fy name and address plainly on these lines, and 
send it, with 25 Cents, to the publisher’s address below. 





ARKELL PUBLISHING Co. ‘110 Fifth Avenue, New York. _ 
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Pall Mall Magazine. 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRAT.D. 
March Number (Now Ready) Contains : 


é A Scarlet Sin. (A very striking Society Tale.) . 
{ JEAN, DUCHESS OF GORDON, AND THE GORDON HIGHL: ANDERS, 
By her great-grandchild, the Hon. Mrs. Armytage 
(Describing how, as the result of a wager, a very beautiful woman raised a 
< reyiment which has become world-famous. ) 
Tze, rH} CORD OF THE GURKHAS, by the well-known war-correspondent, Frederick P. Gibbon 
n historical account of the bravest and hardiest of cngieer s Imperial Service troops.) 
RUP i R Ct OF HENTZAU : Caaps. VIIL., Anthony Hope 
(Bringing this famous story to its most ‘exciting “point, and te lling of the fate which befel 
lhe unfortunate King of Zenda.) 
SOUTH LONDON: A ForGorren Monastery, . Sir Walter Besant 
( Yontin uing his fascinating series on the history at South London. ) 
THE STORY OF MAJOR ANDRE, A Arthur Dimock 
(Throwing new light: upon this historical trage dy.) 
Three complete short stories, five poems, an exquisite frontispiece (etching by Macbeth Raeburn), 
a number of articles, and the whole number sumptuously and profusely illustrated. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR. 





GeerSend 50 Cents for a three months’ trial subscription. s 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, Astor Court, New York City. \ 
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SOHMER 


HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE = 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical publie. 


SOHMER & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET. 







BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


Something entirely new of 100 
in colors; tells ev very: thing x ou may want 
to know abou 


pautby tena te ad oe a sur with 
Box oun ted 1 Tihinots. 








PLEASE 
TRY 







pyCANDY CATHARTIC 
“GUL ATs THE LIVER 





10¢. 
25c. 50c. 
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CERTAIN persons of North Carolina carry 
goat-whiskers in their pockets as a preventive 
of small-pox. Itis a clear matter of supersti- 
tion, and the persons of that ignorance are too 
be pitied.—Judge. 


SupEeRion to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods stores. 


THROW out those nasty doses. Abbott's Original 
Angostura Bitters is a tasty tonic that tones. Take 
only Abbott’s—the genuine. 


Soumer & Co., the great piano firm, can point with 
— to the magnificent indorsement their instruments 

ave received at the hands of the best native and 
foreign musical artists. 


Lapigs are greatly benefited by Dr. Siegert’s An- 
gostura Bitters, the South American tonic. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
me. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Price has been reduced on the original old-fash- 
ioned Dobbins’ Electric Soap, so that it can now be 
bought at 8 cents a bar. two bars for 15 cents. 
Quality same as for last 33 years, ‘‘ BEST OF ALL.” 
Ask your grocer for it. 





Usr BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 
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TEAS 0 COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.C Box 289. 








000 


Ask the mothers 
who have used this 
soap they will tell 
you it’s best for the 





























soit, 

deli: GONSTANTINE’S 
cate PINE TAR SOAP 
. r thy e (Persian Healing) 


baby—and as for 
the complexion of 
adults, delightful 
for the face, neck 
and arms. 

Sold by druggists. 


000 


PLEASE 
TRY 








ROANDY CATHARTIC 
é, 
CULATE THE LIVES 

















106. all 
25e. 50e. Drugglsts. s. 
HOLY LAND, ROUND THE 
WORLD. Monthly Excursions to 
nape etc. Gazette and programmes 








F.C. é lost, ii Ressdwey, u. . 
EIKE’ Press Cutting Bureau will send 

you all ag ne ng clippings which 

ans A appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be “uptodate.” Every ne wspaper 
and periodical of importance in the U nited States anc 
ope e is searched for your notices. HENRY RoMEIKE 

Fifth Avenue, New York. 


2092 23332333333333SS3d3333~CCe 







The frac- 
tion of a sec- 
ond is valuable in the 
action of a revolver. 

The SMITH & WESSON 


Revolver never hangs fire. 
 ¢ oa Descriptive Catalogue 
SMITH & WESSON, 
9 Stockbridge Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
99393 3333333333333 3 332333S33~¢6e 


THE PRICE 


is not the only thing that has made 









STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESCENT 
BICYCLES 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


POPULAR 


No finer wheels in looks or quality. 
Crescent beauty speaks for itself. 


Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 









Chicago WESTERN WHEEL WORKS New York | 


PLEASE . 
TRY 


















LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 
removes the desire for tobacco, wi 
out nervous distress, ex = nico- 
makes you strong sold. 400,000 
in health, nerve gases cured. Buy 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, p stently One 
Sterling Remedy Co. , Chicago, Montreal, New ¥ 
Double Daily Service 


Itrests with you whether you ea ey the 
TO “BA 
tine, purifies the bloo 
and pocket- NO-TO- BAC trom 
oc k. 
box, $1, ‘usually cure boxes, $2.50, 
< MISSISSIPPI ><_ VALLEY 
ca Gik ed s if eF.X-Teo) 

























nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO- a 
stores lost manhood, oH 
your own druggist. who 
guaranteed to cure, or w und mone 
ia 








Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Parlor-Café Cars. 





Free Reclining Chair Pita Pullman Buffet Open 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of of your local tic ket agent. 
A. H. HANSON,G. G.P. A.M Cent. R. R. Chicago, Ol, 

















The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running 
Through Drawing-Room Cars between 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 
AND BETWEEN 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Long Branch, New York and Kingston 

to Saratoga and Lake George. 
For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply. to 
ony Tienes Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 


| C. E, LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 











Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours, 
Via New York Central and Michigan Central Route. 


_THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED~ 
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LESLIE’S 


PLACE OF RELIGIOUS SERVICE ON THE ‘‘ MAINE.” 


COAL PASSERS WHOSE QUARTERS WERE BLOWN UP, 


SCENES ABOARD OUR LOST BATTLE-SHIP, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING HER LAST VISIT TO NEW YORK. 














A NEW ORDER. 

UncLE FRANK—‘‘ Well, Willie, what did 
you see at the circus to-day ?”’ 

Willie (who was especially pleased with the 
Shetland ponies)—‘‘ Lots and lots of things ; 
but the best were the condensed horses.”— 
Judge. 


PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE, 


POLICIES FOR PREMIUMS PAYABLE 
CHILDREN, YEARLY, 
WOMEN. HALF-YEARLY, DS i ae 
A N D * Q U A R T 2 R a Y is cand peer alr tty eta te , 2 

MEN. oRODENTIAL or WEEKLY. || When You Drink 


alle GracE—An inherent inability to blunder.— Insist on being served with 
LITTLE ELMER—‘ Pa, what is an optimist ?” 


Judge. 
‘fRunn ymede 
Professor Broadhead—* A person who iscon- 


STRENGTH OF, F A DEFINITION. 
stantly expecting the unexpected to happen.”— lub 


GIBRAL TAP. 
Judge. 
HE WAS LUCKY, Udhisky 


POLICIES IN . * aaa = Te))| 2a @) oe Mr. HuNKER—‘'I have a speaking acquaint- : : 
: . : ance with Miss Throckmorton.” Is bottled in bond under direct 


AMOUNTS a ; y NEWARK, N. J. Mr. Spatts—“* You are very lucky. All her supervision of the United States 


$50,000.00 TO $15.00 JOHN F.DRYDEN, Pres. ae Government, guaranteeing age 
” and perfect purity as certified by 


1 The Prudential Insurance Company of America. iaihintive ake | 


THREE-Day PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tour. 








? 


j 
Tf 
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ances,” —Judge. 











Tue three-day personally-conducted tour of the It is obtainable Se pe ~ best 
ie Pennsylvania Railroad, Thursday, March 3d, presents whiskies are neon net at your 
an excellent opportunity to become thoroughly fa- dealers, write us. 
miliar with the national] capital at a slight expense. j 
Why California, Arizona, Mexico, Ja an, Visits will be made, under the intelligent direction of R. F. BALKE & GO., 
No t p an experienced tourist agent, to all the principal Distillers and Bottlers in Bond, 
points of interest, the Capitol, Executive Mansion, 
Try China, Australia. or Around-the-World | | Congressional Library, the Monument, National Mu- Louisville, Kentucky, U.S. A. 
‘6 | seum, etc. An experienced chaperon will also accom- 
i, U N Ss e T L t M | a E D ”*—( Annex). pany the party as a companion for the unescorted lady 


Leave New York Mondays and Fridays. | is i 
The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phila- | H 
TOURIST CAR LINES to California Now Running via deiphia, and proportionate rates from other points, | f 
6 99 includes all necessary expenses during the entire trip H 
S$ U a Ss T R oO U T E. | —transportation, hotel accommodations, and guides. . i} 

Full information and th Persons desiring to return via Gettysburg may do so | 
ti t rough tickets to the KLONDIKE. | by purchasing tickets at $2.00 extra, which include | 7 

| 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest freight and passage | this privilege. An opportunity will also be afforded 
rates, sleeping-car aud ste amer reservations, etc., apply to a 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO 349 Broadway and 1 Battery Place (Washington 
*9 Building), New York, 

















to visit Mount Vernon and Arlington at a slight addi- 


tional expense. ‘Many Persons Become 


For itineraries, tickets, and full information apply 


to ticket-agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New Totally Deaf, 


A Copy of Our Handsome Double-page Picture of York ; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. s 
y : While Others Lose Their Sense of 
President and Mrs. McKinley, “SEP | woe omnes Lose ei 
i a i H E LE A D 1 Attempting the Cure of Catarrh with Liquids, } 
* 


Sprays and Atomizers the Cause—Few, 
Thirty years’ experience, the best 


if Any, Are Ever Cured. 
materials, and the finest finish have reuere 
put it there. 











printed on fine plate paper, suitable for framing, will be | 
sent post-paid ‘i any address on receipt of six two-cent | 
stamps. | 

Cut out this advertisement, write your name and ad- | 
dress plainly on these lines: 







Will the people ever become convinced of the danger 
and risk of treating Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Asthma ii 
with liquid medicines forced into the delicate air-pas- i 
sages by powerful sprays and atomizers? During the 
past year thousands of doliars have been expended in 
this city alone for the treatment of these diseases, and 
it has been a waste of time and money on the part of the 
public, as not fifty persons can be fou nd in this city to- 
day who will testify that they have been cured, while on 
the other hand the number who have become totally 
deaf through this abuse of the air-passages is appalling. | 

Is There, Then, No Relief for the People? : 

We believe there is, but can only say this for the bene- 
fit of suffering humanity. 

ae is just une treatment indorsed by the physi- 





Vam | 


1aare 





inclose six two-cent stamps, and then mail to our address 
and the picture will be promptly forwarded. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
110 FIFTH AvE., NEW York. 


RAWSON’S 


Saratoga and U.$. Army Suspensory 


AND EVERY OTHER KIND KNOWN. 


A CURE FOR LAME BACK. 


Sold every er, or from manufacturer, 
. G. RAWSON, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


There is one treatment which does not require the use 
of sprays and atomizers. ’ 
There is one treatment which the manufacturers have : 
enough confidence in to guarantee. | 
This is the Australian Dry Air method of curing Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal ~~ Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Rose Cold, and Hay Feve 


IT CURES BY INHALATION, 


There is no danger, norisk. Your money ts refunded 
tf it fails to relieve. : 
“Hyomei” Inhaler Outfit, $1.00. Extra Bottles “ Hy- ' 


tine, purifies the bivod, re- # 

stores lost manhood, 000 boxes PPO COO TT FOOCHOOCESEHOOEOOS omei,”’ 0c. “ Hyomei” Balm, a wonderful healer, 25c. 
makes you strong sold. 400,000 U re) a ee eS ee ee Can be obtained of your druggist, at office, or by mail. 
in health, nerve cases cured. Buy ~ WA N ss 2 D— EVERYONE in 4 _—— 





Dept. G. 
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Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAC 

removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, expels nico- — 























and pocket- NO-TO-BAC from R. T. BOOTH CO 
book. i rist, wh 2AC T s I - Ae 22 
“y is Gena for ua. Take it with EASY O P AY, the electrical fra- ¢ : 






23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


Dialogues, S ers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IIL 


ternity to know that the best: busi- 
ness bringer, the epitome of crisp ¢ 
» news, and the most widely read and quot- ¢ 


s 
a will, patiently, persistently One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund mone 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New York. ITS MELODY CHARMS. 







EASY TO BUY. 
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“0 A simple and beautiful string instrument that oo be 3 : , 4 , > 4 
Agents’ profits per month m. ill ya played ‘ Ww nos ‘its vious musical knowledge *rices @ed electrical publication in the world is 4 
it or pay forfeit. New articles justout. 4 trom #4.00 upwart ee 
; A $1.50 sample and terms free. Try us. *PBDSCEC > 4 the 3 
2LECTROGRAPH CO. 28Bondst.N.Y. Fy eae gis 
PPLBCTROGRAPHCO.2Bondst NY. | @pite for Lllustvated Catalogue | $ ss.00 a vew| Electrical Review $| $ PLEASE 
nd story, “How the Autoharp Captured the Family.” Sample copy 
’ y and story, >" Times BUILDING, > 4 TRY 
>. Waterian oe Comes vacer xe | Rare Zire, Adver | New York Cry. 3 | 
. Williams’s Inc e Ointment willcure Blinc isi ates — : 
Uicerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, Alfred Dolge & Son, aay pi a tv Pg me a? 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in e © ectrica a wee uy pubushec 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre A sa NEW YORK. @ always free in the United States, and % 4 BOANDY CATHARTIC 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 110-112 East 13 or) 3 for the ask- | presents electrical matters in 3 Oc. “GUL aT Liver an 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c, and @ ing. a popular way. rs 25e. 50c. E THE Drugeglsts. sn 
$1.00 per box WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., ( leveland, O + 4 4 4 bn be by be be by bn bn, be be be, be bn bn di, bi be hi, he hi he ro @oee2 9 Pete o-n os 
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Have you seen the latest machine that talks back What you have 
Talk About Talk! fivsyers seeaniaeas : ’ 


THE “EAGLE” GRAPHOPHONE ? 


It is manufactured expressly for us by the Columbia Phonograph Company of New York, and does the work 
of the expensive machines. Do you want one? Here is our proposition: 








We want YOUR name on our subscription list. Indeed, we expect to add 100,000 
new names during the present year. ‘To secure this number we will supply you with one of 


these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically at cost. Therefore we 
supply 
1 “ Eagle”’ Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and &Wa ay Hee aring Tube— 
With One Year's Subscription to DEMOREST’'S MAGAZINE, - $10.00 
Or, with One Year's Subscription to LESLIE'S WEE KL A - - - - 12.00 
Or, with One Year's Subscription to JUDGE, - - - : : 14.00 
Carrying Case—Polished Antique Oak, - - - - . 82. 0O extra. 
Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, - - $5.00 extra. 
Records, - - 50 cents e each, $5.00 per doz. 
Blank Cylinders, ready for making your own records, . - - 20 cents each. 


Th is hi in the li f talking shines that we d 
IIPORTANT! ; ere is nothing in the line o ta ing mac nines that we & a 


supply. Write to us for special terms and prices, 
particulars, Correspondence solicited. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING Co., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A SWEEPING COUNT. 
INSPECTOR—‘‘ How many have you in your family, Mrs. Muldoon ?” 
Mrs. MuLpoon—“ Tin, sur ; counting the ould mon an’ ther pigs.” 





otf excellence in manutacture.” 


Walter Baker &G0.s 
Breakfast 





a 





Golfers, Cyclists, Tennis-players, Athletes generally, 
feel the need of some kind of a ‘‘ pick-me-up” after exercise. 


Liebig GOMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


is the ideal of a light, stimulating food-drink. 
Always ready and made instantly. . . . 


A SMALL JAR Genuine has 
GOES A LONG WAY. ~~ Blue Signature. 


An attractive Cook-book sent free to housekeepers. 
Address Liebig Company, P. O. Box 2718, New York. 











au. ai) Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Lid. 
Established 1780. 


























ASK YOUR DRUCCIST | 














for a generous 


10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 









"19 YEAR OLD” 


Te long-wearing qualities of the W. L. Douglas Shoes 
are appreciated by over a million wearers. It is “ 
the shoe for an economical man to purchase. We 
could not make these permanent customers unless 
our shoes are as good as we claim. = = > 2 2 3 
— 
Made in Box Calf, Russia Storm Calf, Black Vici Kid (Kid 
Lined), French Enamel, Patent Calf, Cordovan, Calf, etc. 
Australian Kangaroo Tops and Fast-Color Hooks and Eyelets. 
————_@—__—_— 
Sold in our 54 stores in the large cities and by 5,000 
dealers throughout the United States. NONE GENUINE \ 
unless W. L. DOUGLAS Name and Price is stamped on 
bottom. If not convenient to dealers or our stores, why not 
try our Mail Order Department? We send shoes everywhere on 
receipt of price with 25 cents extra for carriage. 
State size and width wanted, we can fit you. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Catalogue Free. 


BICYCLES 


| The highest high grade 
| price thats fair” 





HA Agencies all over the world’ 
Nh} GORMULLY & JEFFERY M662 











Ety’s CREAM BALM 


con ains no cocaine, mercury nor aly other in- | 
m), jurious drug. It opens and cleanses the Nasal 
assages. Allays Pain and Inflammation, Hea's 
and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste aud Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives 
Relief at once. 50 cts. at Druggists or by mail; 
Yrial Size 10 cts. at Druggists or by mail. 
LY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New Yor” 
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ss EARL & WILSON’S 
Cc LINEN 

(/'' COLLARS & CUFFS 
"| BEST IN THE WORLD 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


PERSONALLY- 
im m CONDUCTED 
‘@ bf ki SPECIAL TRAINS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT. 
OT sta O. 


LYONS SILKS Cahn 


Olga and Glacé Poplins, Check FLORIDA 


Poplins, 
. - ee March 8. Rate, $50. 
Fleur de Velour, Peau de Soie, etait Bas 


















Easy and 
Secure. 
Extra Super 
Webs 


Finest Nickel 
Trimmings. 


The 
vw $ | Trade-Mark 





me eae” 
Barré Stripes, Also Tours to Washington, Old Pcint Comfort & Richmond 
bd For Itineraries and full information apply to ° F’ 
Plaid Taffetas Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, ls On every pair of tires made 
v ’ New York; or address GEO. W_ BOYD, Assistant 


by the Hartford Rubber Works 








‘ 7 G | Passenger Agent, Broad St. Station, Phila. ’ 
Printed Foulards, Rongeants, J.B. HUTCHINSON, IR WOOD, ; G@stionButTon Company. 7 FP congo gred 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding eS meh hee La ess —_ _ abiic, good rubber, and relia- 
Gowns. ~ | Cakaeearee Lies flat tothe leg. ble Tires, 





Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. xy, pesuteation a pinot win tam | SIMEON east. The Hartford Rubber Works Company 


A> manufactured by + > SOLD QvWHERe HARTFORD, CONN. 
° Sa Ever. tina ee ew YorE SHIOAGO O8TON 
y | 9th ot FRED’ K H ° LEV EY Co., _-. = Ae Sone a oe rad So 


P.0.80x 1604 pononro. MONTSBAL. MINNEAPOLIS. 
NEW YORK. g9 BEE ST., NEW YORK. GEORGEFROST®, Boston, Mass, ENVER, St.Louis. | CLEVELAND. 




















